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Les carac feres. Deuxieme 6dition revue augmented d'une pr6face nouvelle. 

Par Fr. Paulhan. Paris, Felix Alcan, 1902. — pp. xxxvi, 247. 

The first edition of this book was printed in 1894, and exhausted some 
time ago. The demand for a second edition testifies to its readable char- 
acter and the wide interest in its theme, and the controversial matter con- 
tained in the new preface gives some indication of the marked attention 
that both book and theme have received from French psychologists. 

The theory of character forms for M. Paulhan the link between the psy- 
chological theory, stated in L'activiti mentale et les elements de V esprit 
(1889), and the ethical theory, which has not as yet appeared in any 
systematic treatise. The teleological principle, which is so conspicuous in 
his psychology, makes the transition a very direct one. In psychology we 
are already dealing with modes of organization, and these enable us to 
define both the various possible types and the one ideal type. The book 
before us distinguishes abstract psychical groups in two ways : (1) by de- 
gree of internal organization, from perfect systematization to complete 
incoherence ; (2) by the predominance of single tendencies, from special 
and egoistic to general and disinterested. These groups are by admission 
of the author abstract, because, when applied to actual individuals, they 
serve as marks for characterization, and not divisions for classification. 
And it is this method of study that M. Paulhan defends against his critics, 
notably MM. Fouillee, Binet, Ribot, and Malapert. The outcome of the dis- 
cussion would seem to be the conclusion that in studies of character we are 
dealing not with types, but with indefinite variations of type. Some doubt 
is certain to arise in the mind of the reader as to the profitableness of an 
attempt to enumerate all the ways in which human nature might vary and 
and still be human nature. A method such as that employed in this book 
lacks the exactness of distinctions made upon biological grounds, and the 
significance of distinctions made frankly upon ethical grounds. In detail 
the book is clever and interesting. The author is at his best in the field of 
portrayal and illustration. Ralph Barton Perry. 

Harvard University. 

The Problem of Metaphysics and the Meaning of Metaphysical Explana- 
tion : An Essay in Definitions. By Hartley Burr Alexander. 
New York, The Macmillan Co., 1902. — pp. 130. 

As the title indicates, the aim of the author is not primarily to reach a final 
solution, but to make explicit the meaning of certain concepts which must 
be understood in order to approach the metaphysical problem intelligently. 
At the outset it is argued that all knowing, whatever its form, finds its 
motif 'in an organic need felt by the individual. Knowledge is next shown to 
be of two kinds : (a) immediate knowledge, including direct intuition and 
rational insight ; and (b) representative knowledge, including descriptive 
representation, wherein the meaning is partly contained in the symbol or 
may readily be substituted for it, and purely symbolical knowledge, wherein 
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the true meaning can never be substituted for the symbol. The object of 
knowledge is then discussed, with particular reference to Bradley's Ap- 
pearance and Reality ; and the conclusion is reached that a merely dialec- 
tical procedure results in ambiguities and evasions, that it " defines reality 
conceptually rather than in terms of things and qualities, and discredits fact 
for the sake of theoretical consistency." Passing on to the subject of ex- 
planation, the author shows that in all explanation there is presupposed 
an equivalence between symbol and object, which, however, is not an 
equivalence of quality but equality, i. <?., a likeness of function in thought. 
Explanation must hence proceed on the principle of identity, or the principle 
of causation, efficient or teleological, or the principle of sufficient reason. In 
explanations by the principle of identity, we proceed by emphasizing either 
the repetitions or the quality of the unit in terms of which the explanation 
is made, i. e., we explain either in terms of quantitative measurement or 
by means of universals and generic ideas. The principle of causation in- 
cludes final and efficient cause as its essential subdivisions, while the princi- 
ple of sufficient reason, involving both identity and causation, concerns 
itself with the problem of purpose and intention, which is the problem of 
teleology, and to the solutions of which every ontology is only propaedeutic. 
The desire for knowledge being created by our needs, the satisfaction of the 
need is the limit of knowledge and of explanation. Hence our truth must 
always be relative, human truth, and our ultimate gauge of reality is .that 
reality is what it seems to us. 

The conclusion reached by the author at the close of his careful discus- 
sion may be stated in his own words : ' ' The problem [of metaphysics] 
itself may be variously stated ; it may be a quest for the essence of things, 
or for a reality within things themselves, or for their truths. But in every 
case the real object of the inquiry is the discovery of a ground or raison 
d y Ure which shall seem to us a sufficient reason why reality is what it is. 
Such a ground, it has been held, can only be shown to be satisfying when 
it embodies a motive or a purpose intelligible to us in terms of our motives 
and our purposes. . . . Hence all our philosophy and all our science 
which is to amount to anything or mean anything must be anthropocentric 
and psychomorphic. " B. H. Bode. 

University of Wisconsin. 

Psychopathological Researches. By Boris Sidis. G. E. Stechert, New 

York, 1902. — pp. xxii, 329. 

This is a book on the 'subconscious self.' Dr. Sidis and Drs. William 
A. White and George M. Parker have here reported the details of several 
cases of mental abnormality which they have treated successfully through 
what they believe to be the control of the subconscious selves of the 
patients. Only a few typical cases are reported, and the discussion of the 
theories and principles underlying the method of treatment is relegated, as 
we are told in the introduction, "to another work soon to appear under the 



